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But the lover has ample recompense for his sorrow. Setting the

world at nought, he gains a heaven in its stead:

she is mine own,

And I as rich in having such a jewel
As twenty seas if all their sand were pearl.
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.

Inevitably, a creed of such ardent devotion has its appropriate
liturgy. Stuffed with protestation, and full of new-found
oaths, the lover utters his fears in wailful sonnets, whose com-
posed rhymes are fully fraught with serviceable vows:

. , . and on the altar of her beauty
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart:
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears
Moist it again, and frame some feeling line
That may discover such integrity:
For Orpheus* lute was strung with poets* sinews,
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones,
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.
After your dire-lamenting elegies,
Visit by night your lady's chamber window
With some sweet concert; to their instruments
Tune a deploring dump: the night's dead silence
Will well oecome such sweet-complaining grievance.
This, or else nothing, will inherit her.

With oceans of tears, and twenty thousand soul-confirming
oaths, the lover excites himself to a fervid bacchanalian orgy,
and in his braggardism proclaims his lady "sovereign to all the
creatures on the earth/* threatening destruction to all who will
not at once subscribe, and extermination to any who but dare
to breathe upon her. In the intervals of these ecstatic outbursts,
the lover stands before the picture of his love, sighing and
weeping, wreathing his arms like a malcontent, until at length
he walks off alone like one that hath the pestilence.
* When cruel circumstance separates him from his lady,